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Mary Queen of Scots.
he was ever awake to the calls of humanity; and an account which he gave in the Gentleman's Magazine of Mr. Tytler's acute and able vindication of Mary Queen of Scots* The generosity of Johnson's feelings shines forth in the following sentence:—
'It has now been fashionable, for near half a century, to defame and vilify the house of Stuart, and to exalt and magnify the reign of Elizabeth. The Stuarts have found few apologists, for the dead cannot pay for praise; and who will, without reward, oppose the tide of popularity? Yet there remains still among us, not wholly extinguished, a zeal for truth, a desire of establishing right in opposition to fashion1.'
In this year I have not discovered a single private letter written by him to any of his friends. It should seem, however, that he had at this period a floating intention of writing a history of the recent and wonderful successes of the British arms in all quarters of the globe; for among his resolutions or memorandums, September 18, there is, 'Send for books for Hist, of War2.' How much is it to be regretted that this intention was
not have produced many parallel instances among his heroes, the Greeks ; and still fewer among the Romans.' Barelti, in his Journey from London to Genoa (i. 62, 66), after telling how on all foreigners, even on a Turk wearing1 a turban, 'the pretty appellation of French dog was liberally bestowed by the London rabble,' continues:—'I have seen the populace of England contribute as many shillings as they could spare towards the maintenance of the French prisoners ; and I have heard an universal shout of joy when their parliament voted ,£100,000 to the Portuguese on hearing of the tremendous earthquake.'
1 Johnson's Works, vi. 81. See Boswell's Hebrides, Aug. 16, 1773, where Johnson describes Maiy as ' such a Queen as eveiy man of any gallantry of spirit would have sacrificed his life for.' ' There are,' wrote Hume, 'three events in our history
which may be regarded as touchstones of party-men. An English Whig who asserts the reality of the popish plot, an Irish Catholic who denies the massacre in 1641, and a Scotch Jacobite who maintains the innocence of Queen Mary, must be considered as men beyond the reach of argument or reason, and must be left to their prejudices.' History of England, ed. 1802, v. 504.
2 Prayers and Meditations, p. 42. BOSWET..L.     The   following   is   his entry on this day:— '1760, Sept. 18.
Resolved D [eo] j [uvante] To combat notions of obligation. To apply to study. To reclaim imagination. To consult the resolves on Tetty's coffin.    [In a prayer made less than a month  after   his  wife's death he mentions 'thepurposes which I recorded in  thy  sight, noters," wrote Huine(/J«V«A? Carres, p. 55), 'received food from the public, but it was thought that their own friends would supply them with clothes, which, however, was found after some time to be neglected. The cry arose that the brave and gallant men, though enemies, were perishing with cold in prison; a subscription was set on foot; great sums were given by all ranks of people ; and, notwithstanding the national foolish prejudices against1 the French, a remarkable zeal everywhere appeared for this charity. I am afraid that M. Rousseau couldf London have perpetuated
